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CHICAGO WOMEN 
REGISTER AGAIN 


Number Keeps Up Surprisingly 
Despite Smaller Power at Elec- 
tion This Fall 








The closing of the _ registration 
books in Chicago last week showed 
that 166,277 women had registered 
anew for the coming elections, al- 
though at these fall elections women 
cannot vote for the most important of- 
ficers on the ballot, among them U. 8S. 
Senator. For the spring elections, 
where women could vote for most of 
the officers and on most of the ques- 
tions involved, 207,170 women regis- 
tered, and about 169,000 voted. With- 
out any apparent reason, the men's 
registration for the fall elections 
dropped from 446,095 to 394,015. 

It was decided last week by the IIli- 
nois Supreme Court that women can- 
not vote for county commissioners un- 
der the suffrage act. Women are, how- 
ever, putting up an earnest campaign 
for Miss Mary McDowell and Miss 
Harriet Vittum. The decision of the 
eourt leaves the anomaly that women 
can be elected to an office for which 
they cannot yote. The present county 
board, with a few exceptions, is a no- 
toriously bad one. ‘Three yeurs ago,’ 
says a Chicago woman, “the taxpayers 
voted three million dollars for a new 
county hospital. At once several of 
the commission started for New York 
and other places to inspect hospitals. 
No report of that trip was ever made, 
except that of their expenses, which 


were $5.200. In ardor thet thay wtoht 
fuy two lots here in the city to build 


sub-hospitals upon, they found it nec- 
essary to spend $750 on taxi-cabs.” 

The women were especially desirous 
to vote for the county commissioners. 
In Cook County (Chicago) the county 
board cares for 260,385 poor people. Of 
those who came within its jurisdiction 
last year, 11,723 were children; 3,000 
were aged, infirm, or irresponsible; 
$4,000 were ill; 11,000 were prisoners, 
and hundreds were indigent mothers 
with 1,126 children dependent upon 
them. Mary McDowell says: “The 
county board’s function should be the 
protection of these thousands of heip- 
less citizens from the selfishness of 
politicians.” It is not only unjust, but 
a distinct public injury, that women 
should be debarred from a vote in re- 
gard to these things. 





CAMPAIGN REPORT 
FULL OF HOPE 


News from Key States Shows 
Culmination of Earnest Organ- 
ization Work 








With election only ten days away, 
all eyes are on the campaign 
Siates. On Nov. 3 Missouri, Ohio, the 
Dakotas, Montana, Nevada and Ne- 
braska will decide whether or not 
women shall be enfranchised. The 
news that comes out of these States 
is all tinged with a hopefulness that 
does not know defeat. 

Reports show the culmination of an 
earnest, self-sacrificing campaign. 
Speakers of national reputation have 
during the past few months reached 
the principal cities, while squads of 
organizers have spread their net-work 
ever the outlying towns. Headquar- 
ters have been working night and day 
to perfect the organization that will 
spell victory. 

With regard to Ohio, the prize ot 
the East, the following estimate from 
a letter by Mrs. Isabelle Schindler, 
who has been in that State for three 
weeks, is considered about as good a 
judgment as can be obtained, Mrs. 
Schindler wrote te Brooxlyn friends: 

“I have not wished to give a snap 
judgment about Ohio. From the very 
beginning, after having met Mrs. Up- 
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TAUNTING THE DISFRANCHISED 
























































“Oh, Skinney, we got the suffrage; come on over,” is what the Free States 


—Adapted from the Tribune, 
the Disfranchised 


Say to 


Ia diona. 


Gary, 














ple that will be followed, if 
all the campaign States. 


important 
challenge doubtful or 


Of last and most vital 


see that the ballot boxes 


count should be necessary. 


7. 


count. 


do so. 








WATCH THE POLLS 


The call has gone forth in Nevada to wumen all over 
the State to “picket the polls” on election day—an exam- 





All suffragists in the campaign States are urged to re- 
member that it will probably be pkysically impossible for 
their State headquarters to reach in person every one of 

Z the precincts on election day, and work must be done in | 
every one of these precincts on Nov. 3, 
vote on the suffrage amendment, 


Past experience in campaign States shows that equal 
suffrage has enemies who stop at nothing, and who will 
count out the amendment if there is the slightest chance to 


it has not been already, in 


In addition to watching the polls all day, it is most 
that women should induce 
the cause to watch the voting during the day, and to 
illegal voters, 
electors can exercise the privilege of challenging. 
importance is watching 
count of the vote, to see that every vote cast for woman 
suffrage is accurately counted. Care should be taken to 
are 
up when the‘ count is finished and posted, in case a re- 


1] 
| 
men friendly to | 


as only qualified 


the 


locked 





sealed and safely 





to bring out the 


| 
and to ensure a fair 1| 








GREAT SUCCESS 


Mrs: McCormick’s Suffrage Reel 
Drama Has Brilliant Produc- 
tion in Chicago 








The new suffrage movie play which 
Mrs. Medill McCormick was instru- 
mental in bringing out has had a suc- 
cess beyond all expectation, at its first 
production in Chicago. The next day 
thirty or forty managers of moving 
picture concerns applied to Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick, eager for leave to produce it. 
There is now no doubt that it will zo 
all through the country, preaching the 
gospe! of equal rights most effectively. 
Let the suffragists in. every State be 
on the watch for it and help to bring 
out big audiences. 


Remember that you can help both 
the Red Cross and woman suffrage 
by working for the great suffrage 


month. The proceeds will be divided. 
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Bazaar to be held in Boston next. 





NEW MOVIE PLAY | SUFFRAGISTS GIVE 


$45,000 IN DAY 


New York Women Show How 
Much They Want Ballot by 
Raising Big Sum 








Although most of its members are 
feeling the pinch of the war, and 
many have given large sums to the 
Red Cross, the New York State Suf- 
frage Convention just held at Roches- 
ter raised more than $45,000 in one 
day, to carry on its campaign. This 
week 1400 members of the Woman 
Suffrage Party in New York City 
Lave set out to make a _ house-to- 
house canvass for additional funds. A 
multitude of women do want the bal- 
lot; and they show how much they 
want it by the amount of money and 
work they are ready to give. 





To help the cotton situation in the 
South, the members of the Indiana 
Equal Suffrage Association have voted 
to wear only ‘cotton stockings so long 
as the war in Europe Jasts. 






In two important States the Feder- 
ations of Women’s Clubs have just 
given their support to votes for 
women. In Missouri, where a suffrage 
amendment will be voted upon in No- 
vember, the Board of the State Fed- 
eration at its meeting in Farmington 
gave a hearty endorsement; and in 
Pennsylvania at the State convention 
last week in Pittsburgh a suffrage res 
olution carried overwhelmingly, 
with only 28 dissenting votes among 


was 


the 407 delegates. 

This action follows the endorsement 
of equal suffrage last June at the Gen- 
eral Federation's Biennial in Chicazo. 
The Missouri Bourd went on record as 
believing in the principle of 
suffrage, For the first time an equal 
suffrage club was admitted to member- 


woman 


ship, the Susan B. Anthony League of 
Kansas City. 

Mrs. I*. M. Roessing, president of the 
Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, declined the honor of being a 
delegate at the convention in that 
State, but attended the sessions as the 


guest of Mrs. Samuel Semple, Presi- 
dent of the State Federation. 

“That suffrage was the absorbing in- 
terest of all the meetings was easily 
apparent,” said Mrs. Roessing, “and 
therefore the victory for suffrag 
which followed the debate on the last 
day was not a surprise. I sat in the 
gallery while the vote was being taken, 
and, although I expected a big favor- 
able majority, I did not realize that 
practically the entire body would rise. 
When the nays were called, 28 women 
voted against the resolution. There 
was a total of 407 delegates, of whom 
over 350 voted in favor, a few not vot- 
ing. At the following session the 
antis brought in a minority protest 
against the passage of the resolution, 
to which they could secure only ten 
signatures. The constitutionality of | 
of suf-| 
lrage was attacked by the antis, but | 
the attack was quickly dispelled by 
that if action on suf 
frage were unconstitutional, then all 


the federation’s endorsement 


the fact such 





IMPORTANT FEDERATIONS 
COME OUT FOR BALLOT 


Missouri and Pennsylvania Women’s Clubs Endorse Equal 
Suffrage—Resolution Sweeps Convention in 
Keystone State 


previous resolutions on ehild labor, 
forestry and similar matters requiring 
legislative action would also have been 
unconstitutional. 

“The important fact of the endorse- 
ment is that the vast majority of that 
organization, representing 37,000 wom- 
en, was strongly for suffrage. The 
State president of the anti association 
led their campaign from the platform 
and used every advantage which the 
position of an honorary president gave 
her, but this seemed to make the dele- 
gates only more determined to express 
their opinions. I have great admira- 
tion for the way in which Mrs. Samuel 
Semple handled the entire discussion, 
and her absolute fairness, 

“The tlireat that disruption will fol- 
low the endorsement of suffrage by the 
Federation seems most unlikely to be 
Even if the antis attempt 
be two clubs that 


carried out. 
it, there would only 
would withdraw, both of these anti 
clubs having joined the Federation 
within the past few months, obviously 
for the purpose of trying to block the 
resolution. One of their speakers said 
that she spoke as the president of the 
Browning Club, but, when questioned, 
admitted that this club had only 
twelve members, and had joined the 
Federation only a few weeks before. 
The experience of the General Fedena- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, which en- 
dorsed the suffrage last June, is that 
no clubs have withdrawn in eonse 
quence, but the number of new clubs 
that have joined has exceeded the num 
ber affiliated in past years for ths 
same period of time. Since suffrag 
was first taken up as a study by the 
General Federation, over 700 new 
clubs have joined. Mrs. Rudolph 
Blankenburg of Philadelphia, for six 
years an Officer of the General Fed- 





eration, stated that the officers did not 
know of a single club that had with- 
drawn because of the endorsement of 
suffrage, and openly repudiated the 


| Statement made by the anti speaker, 


that the endorsement of suffrage ha 
broken up many clubs.” ; 
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THE COST OF JUSTICE 





It is sometimes urzed, in opposition to equal suffrage, that it | 
will make elections more costly. This objection would have ap-; 
plied with equal or greater force to every previous enlargement of 
the franchise. When our forefathers abolished the old New 
England blue-law that limited suffrage to men belonging to the, 
orthodox Congregational church, it would have been a picayune 
policy to try to delay that act of justice on the plea that more 


put forth all their efforts to get men to vote. 
alone, the papers report that 10,000 workers have been busy, 


and this condition is chronic. 





ballots and ballot boxes would be needed to accommodate} ¢narfer commission election. 


Methodists and Baptists, Catholics, Episcopalians and Jews. 


Today no one wants to go back to the old system. 


in dissatisfaction and discontent than any saving in money | 


could have been worth. 
as injustice. 








neighboring States would have known the fact, and would not 
have followed the example. 

In addition, the Parliament of Federated Australia, by a 
unanimous vote of both houses in 1910 passed resolutions testi- 
fying to the good effects of equal suffrage and advising other 
countries to adopt it. The resolutions read: 

“That this Senate (or House) is of the opinion that the ex- 
tension of the suffrage to women has had the most beneficial re- 
sults. It has led to the more orderly conduct of elections, and 
at the last Federated elections the women’s vote in a majority 
of the States showed a greater proportionate increase than that 
cast by men. It has given a greater prominence to legislation 
particularly affecting women and children, although the women 
have not taken up such questions to the exclusion of others 
of wider significance. In matters of defence and imperial con- 
cern, they have proved themselves as far-seeing and discrimin- 
ating as men. Because the reform bas brought nothing but 
good, though disaster was freely prophesied, we respectfully 
urge that all nations enjoying representative government would 
be well advised in granting votes to women.” 

A unanimous vote by the Legislature, in any State of the 
Union, would be a sure proof of the prevailing public senti- 
ment of that State. Whether the legislators passed it because 
it expressed their own belief or because they all thought it 
would please the majority of their constituents, their unani- 
mity would be equally conclusive. A. S. B. 


THE INDIFFERENT VOTER 


This is the time of year when the different political parties 
In one large city 








trying to persuade men to register. At most of the primaries, 
the vote has been light—often only a quarter of the registra- 
tion, or even less. In spite of public meetings, parades, brass 
bands, unlimited literature, and fervent appeals from the pulpit 
and the press, a large part of the male voters remain indifferent; 
An article in the North American 
Review for August, 1913, pointed out that the previous fall at 
the primary elections held in New York State only 15 per cent. 
of the registered voters went to the polls; and this was, of 
course, a much smaller per cent. of the men who could have 
registered if they had chosen. In Tioga County, out of 4,244 
registered male voters, only 561 took the trouble to vote. In 
Cortland, out of 1,342 registered men, only 197 voted. In 
Watertown only 8 per cent. of the voters went to the polls; in 
Little Falls, 10 per cent.; in Ilion 6 per cent. In Ohio in 
1912 when $4 important amendments to the Constitution were 
submitted, less than half of the registered voters went to the 
rolls. On an amendment relating to liquor, which is usually a 
burning question, less than one-third of the registered men ex- 
pressed an opinion. In Columbus, in May of last year, out of 
45,36§ registered male voters, only 10,952 voted at an important 
At a recent election in Dallas, 
Texas, only 16 per cent. of the men voted. Secretary of the 


It cost more) Navy Daniels is never weary of pointing out that in the United 


States at large about 25 per cent. of the men do the governing, 


In the long run, nothing is so costly! pecause in most cases the remaining 75 per cent. will not take 
; the troupie tu sv tw thie pulls. 


INO Oe argues, However, Liar 


At present it is a question of doing justice to Lalf the; the more public-spirited minority should be forbidden to cast 


human family. 


. ; . i 
theory that American women were increasing In height. To 


A few years ago some scientist started the/ their ballots, because an apathetic majority do not care to do so. 


But if women, who are full of human nature, fail to come 


test it a sort of census was taken of the young women in 4) yp to the ideal by voting their full strength, they are held up 


to learn how many of them 
This was found to be the case 


number of schools and colleges, 
were taller than their mothers. 

with the great majority. 
girls called out at that time from a witty editor the comment, 
“They come high, but we must have them!” Justice to women 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The increasing stature of American! because so many of their sisters are indifferent. 


to scorn; and it is even seriously urged that the public-spirited 
women who are willing and eager to vote should be debarred, 
This is setting 
up a double standard of morals, with a vengeance. The Bishop 
of London, who has since gone 4o the front with his regiment, 


sometimes comes high, but we must have it—if only because; riddled this particular objection with statistics, the last time 


injustice always comes higher. A. 8. B. 


JUSTICE SAVES MONEY 


Much has been said about the greater cost of elections in- 
volved in equal suffrage, and little about the actual money saving 
that has often resulted from giving womeu a voice in public af- 
fairs. 

Women are the economical sex. “It is harder for a woman 
to get a dollar than it is for a man—I will not say harder for her 
to earn a dollar, but harder to get one,” said Henry B. Blackwell; 
and he argued that, through a long course of having to scrimp 
and plan to make both ends meet, a dollar looks larger to the 
average woman than to the average man, and she is less ready to 
spend it without getting full value for the money. 

We have had some striking examples of this very lately. Dr. 
Katherine Bement Davis, as Commissioner of Correction in New 
York, is not only running the prisons more humanely for the in- 
mates than her predecessors, but is doing it at a great deal less 
cost to the city. In California the graft has largely been knocked 
out of the State government since women got the ballot. In Chi- 
cago, since the women voters tackled the garbage problem, a new 
garbage plant has been put in whereby the garbage nets the city 
$2,000 a month instead of costing it $4,000 a month, as under the 
old system—to say nothing of saving the cost of a large amount 
of illness and death due to the bad smells and rotting garbage 
heaps, before the women took hold. A prominent divine of the 
last century wrote: 

“Few old women keep house so wastefully as chancellors of 
the exchequer keep the State. One of my reasons for supporting 
woman suffrage is that I believe the womanly genius for adminis- 
tration, applied to public affairs, would be extremely economical 
and beneficial.” 

It is quite possible that if women had had votes, Europe 
might have been spared this hideously costly war. In more than 
one way, justice pays. A. S. B. 





AUSTRALIA LIKES SUFFRAGE 


No statement is too wild for the opponents of equal rights 
for women to circulate. On the alleged authority of a Mrs. 
Vickers, whose address is not given and whom nobody in 
America ever heard of, they are claiming that equal suffrage 
fin Australia has not worked well. The Australians think it 
has. This is shown by the fact tkat it has spread steadily 
from one Australian State to another. South Australia adopted 





it in 1895, West Australia in 1960, New South Wales in 1902, 
Tasmania in 1903, Queensland in 1905, and Victoria in 1908. If 


| the suffrage question was debated in Parliament. 





in the States where it was frst granted 


it had worked. bad! 


An opponent 
of equal rights said that many women failed to use their muni- 


cipal vote. The Bishop pointed out that in London 48.8 per 
cent. of the men who could vote at municipal elections did so, 
and 48.7 per cent. of the women. He added that in 1869, when 
the right was first given, few women voted; that the number 
had constantly grown, and that now throughout England the 
qualified women were voting about as generally as the quali- 
fied men—in some places even more so. 

Fairminded men will not cast scorn upon the women because 
some of them neglect to vote. “Those who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones.” The problem of the apathetic voter 
will have to be solved by the best wisdom of men and women 
studying it together. A. S. B. 


__ 


THE WAR SPIRIT 


The European war is full of painful revelations. One of the 
worst is that there has long been a deliberate cultivation of 
international hatred. For years past, in some if not all of the 
countries now at war, the war party has been systematically 
fostering hate against the nations with which they meant 
ultimately to fight; feeding and stimulating this hate with base- 
less canards, spread broadcast in the press, manufacturing a 
war spirit in the hearts of the people as carefully and diligently 
as they manufactured their material arms and equipment. 

Americans look upon this as devilish; and it is. War is 
hell. But, before launching invectives against the handful of 
men in Europe who have plunged the world into calamity, let us 
search our own hearts to see whether we are in a position to 
throw stones. 

The business life of America is conducted largely upon war 
principles—big and little traders grasping at any means, right 
or wrong, to crush a competitor. Among women this spirit is 
less prevalent, but even among women it exists. Even in socie- 
ties organized for the best objects, we find here and there a man 
or woman who will take any means to gain an object or to 
defeat a rival, who is ruthless and unscrupulous in the deter- 
mination to carry a point at all costs, who uses lies, and half 
truths blacker than lies, to stir up hatred, who pursues a policy 
of annihilation toward any opponent. Perhaps even the sound- 
est heads and best hearts have sometimes to resist a temptation 
to resort to war methods. Yet the temptation must be resisted, 
or the bitter fruits of war will follow. 

In “Trooper Peter Halket,” Olive Schreiner tells of a young 
soldier in South Africa who loses his way and spends a night 
alone in the wilderness. Christ comes to him in the form of a 





stranger asking to sit by his fire. He shows the young man the, 
emptiness of the aims he has followed hitherto—money and are suffragists. 


, is 


pleasure—and then bids him bear a message to Cecil Rhodes, 


‘and set before him the_ruin to which the money-kings are bring- 


ing South Africa. He bids Peter tell him a parable—of a little 
stream that starts on the mountains under the blue sky; moving 
this way and that, turned by a leaf or a pebble, with a chance of 
becoming a great, beneficent river, and ending its course in the 
shining sea; but instead it plunges over a precipice into a cliff- 
locked valley, which it fills with a vast malarial marsh. Then 
he tells Peter to say: 

, “For the stream that has once descended there is no path 
upwards: it is never too late for the soul of a man. . . Deep 
in the heart of every son of man lies an angel; but some have 
their wings folded. Wake yours! He is larger and stronger 
than another man’s, Mount up with him!” 

But if he curses the messenger and defies the warning, Peter 
must say to him, “Thy money perish with thee!” and leave him: 

“Yet in leaving him, remember: It is not the act, but the 
will, which marks the soul of the man. He who has crushed a 
nation sins no more than he who rejoices in the death-throe of 
the meanest creature. The stagnant pool is not less poisonous 
drop by drop than the mighty swamp, though its reach be 
smaller. He who has desired to be and accomplish what this 
man has desired to be and accomplish, is as this man, though he 
have lacked the power to perform.” 

Those who shudder at the outcome of the war spirit in 
Europe should look within and ‘banish from their own hearts 
any lingering elements of hatred and strife. Especially will it 
be well for us all to recall Olive Schreiner’s parable before go- 
ing to the National Convention at Nashville, where some big 
differences of opinion are to be threshed out. Let us take hold 
of these not in the spirit of fight, but in the spirit of intelligent 
co-operation to solve a problem; and where we must continue to 
differ, let us differ not as foes, but as friends who are seeking 
the same object by different roads. A. 8. B. 


SHALL BOYS OF 18 VOTE? 


The war has started a demand that boys shall be allowed tu 


vote at 18, the age at which they become liable for military ser- 
vice. As one man puts it, if a boy is old enough at 18 to be 


marched out to be shot, he is old enough to say whether he wants 
to go. Nobody has yet started a corresponding movement to 
debar men from voting after they reach 45, the age when their 
liability to military service ends. 

It is not likely that anything will come of the proposal tu 
lower the voting age for men, except discussion; but it calls at- 
tention afresh to the fact that no State in the Union recognizes 
any connection between the right to vote and the liability to 
military service. It is only in the case of women that the reac- 
tionaries try to establish such a connection, A. S. B. 


SUFFRAGE AND PROSPERITY 


In its recent biennial report the Kansas Board of Control 
gives some interesting statistics regarding the State institutions. 
They ought to be reassuring to people who still tancy that equal 
suffrage would prove too great a strain on women’s health, or 


on the nerves of their husbands. 
in 86 out of the 105 counties of the Stat i are | 














sane persons. Eleven counties have one each. ‘“i/'\ ine coun 
ties have no feeble-minded inmates; 93 counties have no ehil- 
dren in public institutions; 29 counties have no pa"! ele 


counties have no poor farms. 

This does not look much as if woman sufru.e Lad hurt 
business. 

In Kansas all women have had municipal suffrage since 
1887, and it proved so satisfactory that in 1912 the men of Kan- 
sas gave them the full ballot. A. S. B. 


BEQUESTS FOR SUFFRAGE 





Mrs. Frank Leslie was so good a business woman that she 
doubtless had her will drawn by a competent lawyer. Hence 
we may hope that her nephew's attempt to break it will fail. 
It is important that anyone wishing to leave money for suffrage, 
or for any other public object, should have the will drawn with 
care, as such bequests are often contested, If anyone has it in 
mind to leave a legacy to The Woman’s Journal, the following 
form will stand law: 

Form of Bequest 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of The Wom- 
an’s Journal, published in Boston, a corporition established by 
the laws of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, to be ap- 
plied by such Proprietors, principal and interest, at their dis- 
cretion, to the support and improvement of the paper, and the 
promotion of the principles which it advocates. 


ANTI-SUFFRAGE IGNORANCE 


Almost every issue of the national anti-suffrage organ con- 
tains some glaring error of fact. Thus the September number 
asserts that the eight-hour law for women in Colorado applies 
only to occupations which require women to stand on their feet. 
Colorado’s first eight-hour for women applied only to such occu- 
pations; but that law was thrown out by the courts years ago 
as unconstitutional, Colorado’s present eight-hour law, which 
was adopted later, has no such restriction. And the article in 
which this out-of-date statement appears professes to be based 
upon a “recent investigation”! A. S. B. 


THE PROTECTED HOME 


Deaths of infants under one year per 1,000 births, by cities: 














Lowell, Mass ......... 23.1 Seattle, Wash. ........ 8.2 
Fall River, Mass ......18.6 Los Angeles, Cal. ..... 9.7 
Detroit, MIG. ..cccses 17.9 Dunedin, New Zealand 3.8 


(The cities in the right-hand column are in States or coun- 
tries where women have the ballot.)—New York Tribune. 





More than 40,000 women voted at the Chicago primaries last 
month. This has been known ever since Sept. 11. Yet the cur- 
rent issue of the national anti-suffrage organ, which came out 
on Oct. 17, states on its first page, in big letters, that only 8,000 
Chicago women voted. Comment would be superfluous. 


All the candidates for Governor of Massachusetts this year 
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| EMPIRE STATE CONVENTION 


SOUTH; PLANS BIG WELCOME 


National Convention at Nashville Will Be Center of 
Interest After Election 





As soon as the election results in tae 
campaign States are known, interest 
will shift from the West to the South. 
The annual, convention of the Nation«l 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held in Nashville, Tenn., 
Nov. 12 to 17, inckusive. Just before, 
on Nov. 10 and 11, the Southern 
States Woman Suffrage Conference 
will be held in Chattanooga. 

Nashville women are arranging a 
parade—in itself a proof that suffrage 
enthusiasm has won over Southern 
conservatism. There will be an old- 
fashioned barbecue at Andrew Jack- 
son’s home, “The Hermitage,” many 
dinners and luncheons, and an after- 
noon tea_at one of the beautiful coun- 
try clubs. The Southern women are 
full of hospitable plans, and the Nash- 
ville Chamber of Commerce, the Busi- 
ness Men’s Association and the news- 
papers are backing them up vigorous- 
ly. This convention is bound to give 
a shock to the widespread impression 
that “the South is anti-suffrage,” and 
that “Southern States will be the last 
to come into line.” 

Since the first announcement, names 
of additional speakers have come. 
Among them are Miss Helen Eacker 
of Kansas, who is candidate for the 
position of State Auditor on the Pro- 
gressive ticket, and Miss Grace 
Nicholes of Chicago, who took an ac- 
tive part in the campaign preceding 
the first election after the women were 
enfranchised. The subject will be 
“First Aid to New Voters.” 

On the evening devoted to the State 
and national campaigns, Hannah Pat- 
terson, Chairman of the National 
Woman Suffrage Party, will speak for 
the Pennsylvania campaign; Mrs. 
Raymond Brown, 
New York. Association, for the New 
York campaign, and Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, Secretary of the Boston Equal 
Suffrage Association for Good Govern- 
ment, for the Massachusetts campaign. 

At the Sunday mass meeting, Miss 
Rose Schneiderman of the New York 
Women’s Trade Union ‘cague, will 
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will be devoted to a suffrage enter- 
tainment, the program to consist of 
“An Unpublished Friendship Village 
Story,” presented by the author, Zona 
Gale, and the remarkable new seven- 
reel suffrage moving picture play, pro- 
duced for the National Association 
through the initiative of Mrs. Medill 
McCormick. The title is “Your Girl 
and Mine,” and it is said to be the 
most dramatic, not to say melodra- 
matic suffrage story ever presented to 
the American public. It presents a 
persecuted heroine who is successive- 
ly in various States the victim of laws 
which unjustly discriminate against 
women, and which insufficiently pro- 
tect children. Her strenuous career 
ends happily in a suffrage State. 

The convention wil be preceded by 
an informal conference of the National 
Executive Council on Nov. 11 at the 
Hotel Hermitage. The National Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage League will hold 
its sessions Nov. 14. 

Although the various welcomes will 
be given on the opening day, there 
will also be important reports, the aft- 
ernoon being devoted to that of the 
Congressional Committee. A celebra- 
tion of the campaign States and the 
President’s annual address will occupy 
the evening. 

Presentation of the budget and re- 
ports from the executive secretary, the 
Press Bureau and the Literature Cor- 
poration will take up Nov. 13, with a 
program of the National Men’s League 
jin the evening. 

Officers will be nominated Nov. 14; 
Miss Kate M. Gordon will extend 
greetings from the Southern. States 
Woman Suffrage Conference; the affili- 








President of the, 


ated and auxiliary organizations will 
hold a work conference; and in the 
evening the State and national can- 
paigns will be discussed. 





Sunday will see a big mass meet- 
ing and au “At Home” in the evening, 
while the next day will virtually close 
the convention with the adoption of 
the budget, and the election of offi- 
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on the morning of Nov. 17, and the Of- 
ficial Board in the afternoon. 
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But Vicious Interests Keep Up 
Attack on Suffrage Just the 
Same 








Mrs. O. D. Oliphant, a New Jersey 
anti-suffragist, is giving public lectures 
through South Dakota to prove that a 
woman’s place is at home. She has 


been following Dr. Anna H. Shaw, and | 


speaking in the same cities. Mrs. Ar- 
‘hur M. Dodge now announces that 
Mrs. Oliphant has sued a South Da- 
kota paper for $50,000 for libel, for a 
poem which accused her of being in 
league with the vicious interests. 

When the Woman’s Journal exposed 
the secret -interview between Mrs. 
Dodge’s agent, Miss C, E. Markeson, 
and the publishers of the National 
Forum, the liquor organ of Montana— 
an interview in which, according to 
the published statement of the 
Forum’s editors, Miss Markeson of- 
fered to lay the anti-suffrage plan of 
campaign before. them for their ap- 
proval and possible co-operation—Mrs. 
Dodge wrote to a friend in Massachu- 
setts that she had put the matter in 
the hands of a lawyer, with a view to 
bringing a libel suit against the 
Woman’s Journal; and she added that 
she had been aching for a chance to 
do so for several years. But the libel 
sult against the Journal has never 
been brought. We have not seen the 
South Dakota poem, but the fact that 
all the vicious interests oppose equal 
suffrage is notorious. In that sense, 
everybody who opposes suffrage is in 
league with them, and cannot help be- 
ing so.” The libel suit in South Dakota 
is probably a bit of bluff, for campaign 
purposes only. 


A recent report of the Lucy Stone 
League in Washington, D. C., shows 
that work is under way to canvass 
the capital thoroughly for the Wom- 
an’s Journal. The league has also 
assisted women to retain their post- 
tion in stores who would have other- 
wise have\ lost them because of the 
eight-hour law, by adjusting this law 
to conform with ita “intention” to 





aid and protect women, not deprive 
then of their positions. 





Christabel Pankhurst has unexpec- 
tedly arrived in New York, after 
crossing the ocean incognita. She is 
lecturing on suffrage, and on matters 
connected with the European war. 
She says the militants have discon- 
tinued the paper which she edited, 
The Suffragette, in order to devote 
their energies wholly to helping their 
country in the emergency created by 
the war; and she thought it was a 
good chance for her to see something 
of America. She will be heard with 
interest. 

An announcement sent out to the 
press from National Suffrage Head- 
quarters says that Mrs. James Lees 
Laidlaw and Miss Ruttz Rees have 
declined to stand for re-election to 
the Official Board, as well as Jane 
Addams, Mrs. Bowen and Mrs. Den- 
nett. It also states that there is a 
rumor that Mrs. Maud Wood Park 
will run for the presidency. This 
rumor is totally baseless. Mrs. Park 
has emphatically denied it. Her most 
intimate friends know that nothing 
would induce her to stand for the 
position. 


Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, one of the 
most earnest and self-sacrificing of 
the English suffragists, editor with 
her husband, for seven years, of 
“Votes for Women,” is to make a lec- 
ture tour in the United States, and 
may be addressed in care of Mrs. 
Stanton Blatch, 15 West 91st street, 
New York City. Mrs. Pethick Law- 
rence is an eloquent and charming 
speaker. She took part in the earlier 
militancy, and has repeatedly been 
in prison for her convictions, but 
when Mrs. Pankhurst decided upon 
her campaign of wide-spread destruc- 
tion of property, Mr, and Mrs. Pe- 
thick Lawrence parted company with 
her, although up to that time they 
had been the largest financial sup- 
porters of her organization. Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence is well worth hear- 
ing, and everyone who can possibly 
do so should listen to her. 


heEducatorVote 


If all the Suffragettes, and mere 
man, too, were to cast their ; 
votes for the Cracker Repre- 
} sentative of food and flavor, the “Suf- % 
fragette,” the 29th descendant of the 
, Educator family, would poll an over- ; 
- whelming majority. It is the lunch 7 
and tea cracker par excellence. 
- The “Suffragette” is at all grocers + 
and food stores, Ten cents a package, 
s a full-sized onc mailed for 15 cents, : 
Johnson Educator Food Co, 
24 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass, 
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CAMPAIGN REPORT 
FULL OF HOPE 





(Concluded from page 281.) 
ton and her able assistants, I have 
felt that the cause here has been 
splendidly officered, but it is only 
doing active work in the field that I 
can fully appreciate what their un- 
tiring efforts have accomplished. 

“If we can arouse such enthusiasm 
as I have met here, all over New 
York State, during the coming year, I 
truly believe our cause will win out. 
If Ohio does not win this year, I can- 
not help feeling that it will be on ac- 
count”of lack of funds, for without 
any doubt Ohio women have fought a 
good fight and have bent every energy 
in their effort to win. The outlook 
is very hopeful, and it looks as if 
good old Ohio were coming in, in 
spite of handicaps.” 

Mary Gray Peck adds: 

“This is an estimate from a work- 
er who came into the State with fresh 
and unprejudiced mind. Mrs. Schina- 
ler’s correspondence with Ohio head- 
quarters has been uniformly conser- 
vative, and we know that this letter 


w uc. atow Kun vcurwvihuss tivo alow 
conservative.” 

Dr. Anna H. Shaw has been wurk- 
ing back eastward on her extensive 
speaking tour. Last week she was 
in Missouri, where large audiences 
were again the rule. Jane Addams 
was in Nevada last week and in Mis- 
rouri this week. 

In Nevada the comparatively small 
number of voters has made it easier 
to reach all of them, and Miss Anne 
H. Martin, president of the Nevada 
Equal Franchise Society, says that 
every voter has been reached several 
times with suffrage literature. A 
new batch has just been sent out, 
and Miss Martin says: “We have con- 
fidence that tnis final circularization 
of the ‘live voters’ list,’ based upon 
the primary registration, will give us 
a safe majority.” 

Of the situation in Nebraska the 
Omaha Daily News recently said: 
“Suffrage leaders in Nebraska and in 
Omaha believe women will be given 
the ballot on Nov. 3. Their belief is 
based on a careful canvass of the 
State. They do not predict what the 
majority will be, but assert that if 


‘New York Suffragists Plan Budget of $150,000 and Raise 
$45,000 on Spot 





From all over New York last week)tracted many thousands of the public 


the automobiles of the picturesque suf- 
frage pilgrimage poured into Roches- 
ter to a convention that many believe 
will be the last in the State. It was 
more than an enthusiastic convention; 
it was a determined one, and it showed 
its determination by drawing up a 
budget of $150,000, $45,000 being 
raised on the spot. The Woman Suf- 
frage Party is already conducting an 
earnest campaign to raise $50,000 for 
this budget in New York City. 

Huge mass meetings were held that 


drew several thousand people, and 
Catt’s report showed that the 
number of suffrage clubs in the State 
has trebled during the last twelve 
months. Up-State there were now 400 
clubs and 133,962 enrolled suffragists, 
While New York City had 131,831. The 
‘problems of the State were thoroughly 


discussed. 


| Mrs. Raymond Brown said that in 
her tour through the State all the pol- 
jiticians she had met had told her the 
,women were sure to win. “I do not 
‘say that we are sure to win,” said 
i Mrs. Brown, “but I do say that we 
have a splendid chance.” 


Mrs. 


A lantern and costume parade at- 


to the streets. The parade, which was 
lighted by yellow lanterns, led off with 
the State banner, followed by the State 
officers. The next section contained 
dominoed figures in brilliant colors, 
with shields representing groups of 
suffrage States, the campaign States of 
1914, those of 1915, and finally the 
States “Trying to Catch Up.” Detach- 
ments of delegates from the different 
Assembly districts followed their ban- 
ners, and then came a large represen- 
tation from the Men’s League, mar- 
shalled by Porter Willis. 

Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Mrs. Raymond Brown, New 
York; vice-presidents, Mrs. Alfred G. 
Lewis, Geneva; Mrs. Arthur F. Liver- 
more, Yonkers; Mrs. George Notman, 
Brooklyn; Mrs. H. W. Cannon, New 
York; Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw, New 
York; recording secretary, Mrs. Nic 
olas Shaw Fraser, Genesee; corre- 
sponding secretary, Miss Marion May, 
New York; treasurer, Mrs. E. M. 
Childs, New York; directors, Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, Syracuse; Mrs. Helen 
Probst Abbott, Rochester; Mrs. Dexter 
P. Rumsey, Buffalo; Mrs. George Top- 
liff, Binghamton, and Mrs. Frank J. 
Shuler, Buffalo. 











Through the courtesy of the “city 
fathers” of Camden, N. J., the use of 
the council chamber of the City Hall 
has been extended for the coming con- 





question were lately reprinted in our 
columns, is rector of St. Christopher’s 
Church at Oak Park, IIL, not Bishop of 
Fond du Lac, as he was erroneously 
described by the friend who sent us 
the clipping containing his remarks. 





The State Board of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association 
has sent a letter to Samuel W. Mc- 
Lal, Kepublican candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, and to Ed- 
ward A. Thurston, chairman of the 
Republican State Committee, offering 
to present the question of suffrage at 
Republican rallies, and adding: “We 
take this opportunity to state that 
the so-called ‘blacklist’ made by the 
Congressional Committee of the Na-| 
tional suffrage organization, which 
included Senator Lodge, was pre- 
pared by them without the co-opera- 
tion or even the knowledge of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation; and we wish to dispel the 
impression that our association is op- 
posed to any political party, or to any 


individual as a member of such 


vention of the New Jersey Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
The Rev. Bernard Iddinzs Bell, | 


By WITTER BYNNER 


| SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
‘HISTORY, ARGUMENTS AND_RE- 
|SULTS. The Suffrage Blue Book up to 
Nov. 55, 3944, will be 

j Ka. Doz. Huon, 

| $.25 $2.25 $18.00 
NAT. WOMAN SUFFRAGE PUBLISHING CO.,Inc. 
505 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


whose sensible words on the woman, 





We will com 
pose music to 
your verses 
and arrange for publication immediately. Write today. 


Dugdale Co., Studio 1210 Washington, D. C. 





Author of TIGER 
A NEW PLAY 


THE LITTLE KING 


60 Cents 


Its sale not barred in Boston 


MITGHELL KENNERLEY, Publisher, New York 
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Ze Authors and Publishers: 

We are printers of many well knowr 
publications, among them “7Ae Woman's 
Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 
‘et, @ magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us. Open day and night. 

E. L. Gpimgs Company, 
.22 Pearl St., Boston. 
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“Yeast,” an original suffrage play 
by Miss Ella M. Wells, was recently 
put on the stage for the first time at 
Lowell, Mass., by the Lowell Equal 
Suffrage League. The drama and the 
“movies” are among the most effec- 





party.” 
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tive means to spread the cause. 





JANE ADDAMS TESTIFIES. 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. 

VOTES AND ATHLETICS. 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Postpaid, 


100, 75c. 


BALLOTS AND BROOMS. 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. 





the trend in favor of suffrage con- 
tinues it will win easily. 

“At the State suffrage headquarters | 
in ‘Lincoln and at the local headquar- | 
ters the same feeling of confidence 
prevails. This confidence is not re- | 
sulting in in any halting in the suf-| 
frage campaign. Instead, the feeling | 
that suffrage will win is spurring the | 
workers to more determined efforts.” | 

Miss Annie Kenney, the famous} 
London suffragist, is to campaign in} 
Montana, where, as well as in the 


' 
| 


Dakotas, the situation continues to; 
grow encouaging. | 
| 

Statements that women do not, 


want the vote are being riddled on 
fevery hand. An impartial house-to- | 
house canvass of the women of | 
Pierre, the capital of South Dakota, | 
shows that out of 446 women ques- 
tioned, 316 wanted the vote, 99 were 
indifferent, and only 31 were op-' 
posed. A canvass in Aberdeen 
showed 85 per cent. of the women in 
favor: The women’s clubs all along 
the line are working for equal suf- 
frage, and the men have so far been 
most generous in their response. ; 
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_paid, each 2c; per 100, 50c 

A CAMPAIGN OF SLANDER. 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. A brief 
prominent suffrage leaders. 


mothers. 


By Mary Young (Mrs. John Craig). 
sional woman. 


A CATHOLIC VIEW OF SUFFRAGE. 


THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT. 
AN OPEN LETTER TO CLERGYMEN. 


MISS BLACKWELL’S REBUTTAL. 
Price postpaid, 2 for 5 cents; per 100, 
THE THREE-FOLD MENACE. 


A TRUE STORY. 
THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE. 
LIQUOR VS. SUFFRAGE. 


COLORED MAP. 
Price postpaid, 5 cents each; per 100, 


ILLUSTRATED POSTER. 
SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE. 


Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, 
TEAM WORK IN CALIFORNIA. 


Order 


THE WOMAN 
585 Beylston Street 
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NEW LITERATURE 


LATEST CAMPAIGN MATERIAL 


Spicy presentation of anti-suffrage 
covers many States and many arguments. Pa 2 


Illustrated. Short and to the point. Price, post- 


: Price, postpaid, each 2c; per 100, 50c. 
MY F ta een — Pci ania GIRL NEXT DOOR. 
y Caroline Bartlett Crane. A powerful and womanl 
Price, postpaid, each 2c; per 100, a 7 ee Se se Oe 

THE STAGE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
Price, postpaid, each 2c; per 100, 50c 

Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.25. 
EMINENT CATHOLICS DECLARE FOR SUFFRAGE. 

Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.02. 

Price postpaid, 2 for 5 cents; per 100, $2.00. 


Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.50. 

Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.02. 

Price postpaid, 2 for 5 cents; per 100, $2.17. 

Price postpaid, 2 for 3 cents; 10 cents per doz.; TS cents per 169. 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, 50 cents. 


Price postpaid, 10 cents each; per 100, $5.00. 


Price postpaid, 2 cents each; 15 cents per dozen. 


each 5c; per 100, $2.00. 


Price, postpaid, each 2c; per 


answer to anti-suffrage charges against 


A new point of view—that of the profes. 


Dette i titi ti i hi ht hh de i 


$2.00. 


$8.00. 


$1.02. 
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gress ought to be ashamed of itself,” 


CONGRESS DISREGARDS 
PHILIPPINE WOMEN 


Bryan of Washington Makes Vigorous Fight But House 


Refuses Even to Give Phil 


Enfranchise Women in Future—No Record Vote 


@ongress last week passed the bill 
giving qualified suffrage to Filipino 
men, and turned down every proposal 
to give even the most limited form 
of franchise to the women of the 
islands. Again and again Represen- 
tative James W. Bryan of Washington 
tried to amend the bill, first proposing 
school suffrage, then suffrage on bond 
propositions, and finally asking only 
that the Philippine Legislature be au- 
thorized to extend the vote to women 
in the future. 

“If Congress, having already gone 
en record against universal suffrage, 
also goes on record against the quali- 
fied suffrage,” said Mr. Bryan, “it will 
take a step that is so remote and so 
resembles the cliff dwellers that Con- 


it was a thin House, and although| institutions from permitting your 
on the day of the passage of the bill,} wives and mothers and sisters to vote, 
the vote stood 214 to 62, the counts! Never!’” 


on the suffrage amendments were re- 
spectively only 27 to il, 27 to 9, and 
27 to 11. 


gratulated Miss Alice Paul of the Con- up for consideration except ‘Shall we 


gressional Union on “locating the 


property? 
government, but we will never permit 
you to bring such a calamity down on 
your heads as would come to all your 


against votes for women in the Phil- 
In ringing words Mr. Bryan,|ippines On the same terms as men, 
who is a Progressive, denounced the| but you have voted against permitting 
Democratic majority for voting solidly taxpaying women to vote merely at 
against the amendments, and CcOn-| special elections where no subject is 
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ippine Legislature Power to 


you liberty. Have we not mothers? 
Do we not know that women voting 
will disturb the conditions over 
there? Have we not mothers and 
wives and sisters, and do we not 
know that women voting will promote 
immorality in the islands? Have we 
not observed the female characteris- 
tics, and do you suppose that we are 
going to allow you to permit women 
to disturb your political conditions 
and infuse immorality into your poli- 
tics? No; we will not permit it! 
What do women know about educa- 
tion? What do women know about 
taxation, even if they do own the 


LAST LAUGHS 


Teacher: 





Mary: 
delphia Ledger. 





Smith: 
your hens have stopped laying?” 





boots on. That’s how he came to die.” 
—Boston Transcript. 





“Darling,” 
suitor, “I 
feet.” 

“Your fortune?” she replied in sur- 


whispered the ardent 
lay my fortune at your 





We want you to have self- 


“You have not only gone on record 


prise. “I didn’t knuw you had one.” 
“Well, it isn’t much of a fortune, 
but it will look large beside those 
tiny feet.”—Kansas City Times. 





Roderick, aged six, became in- 
censed at his mother, and declared he 
didn’t like her any more. His father 
suggested sending for Uncle Sam to 
take her away by parcel post. Then 
Roderick whimpered, “Well, I don’t 
like her, but I need her.”—Chicago 





Tribune. 


“Mary, how would you di- 
vide five apples among six children?” 
“Make apple sauce.”—Phila- 


“I understand that some of 


By Flore 


The anti-suffragists are circulating 


Ohio women want the ballot. The 


Jones: “Two of them have.” other day I asked a prominent anti- 
Smith: “What's the cause?” suffragist for her authority and she 
Jones: “Motor-car.”—Stray Stories. answered that the figures were taken 
from the suffragists. She said: “We 

Alkali Ike: “And so Slippery Sam asked them how many women wanted 
te to vote. The number they gave us was 

died with his boots on? two per cent., and we multiplied it b 
Bronco Bill: “No, he died with my » & “A 7 7 


five to be generous.” 

I do not know from what suffrage 
organization these figures of two per 
cent, were taken. We have never re- 
ceived in our office at Warren any 
communication asking how many 
women were recorded on our books as 
in favor of suffrage. As a matter of 
fact, we had on record in this State 
at the beginning of this year over 300,- 
000 women asking for the ballot. Fur- 
thermore, since that time we have 


a statement that only ten per cent. of 





700,000 OHIO WOMEN WANT VOTE 





nce E. Allen 





been making a house to house canvass 
which shows a marvelous movement 
for woman suffrage. In sixteen coun- 
ties, only three of which carried for 
suffrage, we find that two thirdsf the 
women give their names and less than 
one fourth of one per cent. are op- 
posed. Every night we have reports 
like this, that out of 35 women asked 
to sign, 30 did sign, and out of 46 
asked, 33 did. It is unusual to have 
more than one opposed among 26 
asked for their opinion. 


It is my conclusion, based on this 
straw vote taken by us in sixteen 
counties, most of which voted against 
suffrage in 1912, that 700,000 women in 
Ohio want the ballét. I make that 
statement publicly, and I am prepared 
to back it up out-of my persona] in- 
vestigation, corroborated by that of 
my collaborators in the campaign 
field. 








The anti-suffragists are circulating 
a story that Judge Lindsey has 
changed his mind about equal suf- 
frage and is now much opposed to it. 
Anyone can get a prompt and indig- 
nant denial of this canard by writing 
to Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Juvenile 


Court, Denver, Colorado. 











trouble.” Four days later he remind- 
ed the Republican members that they 
had promised to force a roll call and 
had failed to do so. The opportunity, 
s0 long sought, to put the members of 
Congress on record was lost. 

“I want to call attention to the 
fact,’ he observed, “that the Record 
shows that these two amendments 
were prevented from having a record 
vote here in this House by the gentle- 
men on this side of the House (Re- 
publicans) surely as much as by the 
gentlemen on that side of the House 


and Arkansas they have gone fur 
the submission of a constitutional 


Vermont. 








(Democrats). I do not know why it 
was done, or what the purpose of it 
was; but it certainly was a bipartisan 
action.” 

On Oct. 12, the day that the amond 
ments were defeated, Mr. Bryan said 
in his concluding speech: 

“Mr. Chairman, you say that this 
bill is designed to give the Filipino 
independence. You say that you are 
going to let the Filipino govern him- 
self and you are going to open the 
door to removal of the jurisdiction of 
the United States. But you have a 
provision here that even though every 
member of the Philippine Legislature 
should want to pass a law letting wo- 
men vote where they own property, 
letting women vote in school elec- 
tions where women do most of the 
teaching, letting women vote on bond 
issues where they own property, and 
under various other conditions, or let- 
ting them have universal suffrage, 
nevertheless the strong hand of the 
United States Government comes 
down and says, ‘No; you shall not 
permit the women to vote under any 
conditions in the islands, notwith- 
standing the fact that we boast about 
giving you independence, notwith- 
standing that we boast about giving 


POLITICAL PARTIES ENDORSE SUFFRAGE 


Equal suffrage planks hav e been adopted in more party platforms this year than ever before. 

The Republitans have recommended the submission of a constitutional amendment to the voters 
in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Iowa and Vermont, while in Illinois, Maryland, North Dakota, 
The Democrats have recommended 


ther and declared for the principle. 
amendment in New York, New Jersey, 


Island and Connecticut, and have come out in favor of the principle in North Dakota, Pennsylvania and 
The Progressives and Socialists have adopted suffrage planks practically everywhere. 

in several of the States where women already have full suffrage, both Republicans and Democrats 
have this year for the first time adopted planks calling for a nation-wide woman suffrage amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 


Massachusetts, Illinois, Rhode 














vote bonds and extra taxes,’ for rail- 
road help, for water works, for light 
plant, or other public works, A man 
may be drunk and a pauper, vul ue 
can vote, if he can read or ever held 
an office; but a woman may own her 
home and a substantial business, and 
may have been a college teacher the 
greater part of her life, and she can 
uot vote even as to taxes. Ignorant 
men may vote on school elections and 
school bonds; but the very teachers 
themselves, who are women (and 
most of them are), cannot vote even 
at a school election. Mothers and 
widows cannot vote at school elec- 
tions. 

“Then you go further and say that 
you will not permit the Philippine 
Legislature to grant any kind of quali- 
fied suffrage to any woman at any 
time, even if every member of the 
Legislature desires such legislation. 
You tie the Legislature’s hands. 
What becomes of your State-rights 
talk? Here you deny it as a right of 
the Filipino to determine this matter, 
although you allow him to determine 
very nearly every phase of local gov- 
ernment.” 











BISHOP SPAULDING 
FIRM SUPPORTER 


Lamented Churchman of Utah 
and Nevada Told of Success in 
Former State 








Bishop Spaulding of Utah and Ne- 
vada, who has just been killed in an 
automobile accident, had had many 
years of practical experience with 
equal suffrage in Utah. He lately 
paid a visit to Reno, Nev., and 
while there spoke strongly in fa- 
vor of votes for women. He said, 
as reported in the Nevada State 
Journal of May 4: “I believe in equal 
suffrage. I find that men who are op- 
posed to woman suffrage are also op- 
posed to manhood suffrage, and be- 
lieve in an undemocratic form of gov- 
ernment by the few. Every argument 
that can be advanced against women’s 
voting can also be advanced against 
men’s voting. Equal suffrage works 
well in Utah.” 





Domestic science classes, sewing, 
cooking, and general housework will 
be established in the Illinois women’s 
State prison in Joliet by Miss Grace 


Fuller, who has taken charge as 





matron. 


| Senator Helen Ring Robinson of 
| Colorado has resigned from the Advis- 
ory Council of the Congressional 
| union, because she is not in sympathy 
; with the Union’s campaign in the suf- 
frage States. 





| The whole edition of our new leaflet, 
[a Campaign of Slander,” was bought 
| out within a week of its publication. 
| It evidently met a long-felt want. The 
lantis have worked the-charge of tree 
\love ideas against the suffrage leaders 
ito the limit. A new edition is now in 


press. 





The Kate Gordon Chapter of the 
Southern States Suffrage Conference 
was organized in Washington, D. C., 
recently at the home of Mrs. Wesley 
Martin Stoner: Officers: President, 
Mrs. Wesley Martin Stoner, Florida; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Cato Sells, Texas, 
and Mrs. Estelle Willoughby Ions, 
Louisiana. Other officers and chair- 
men of standing committees will be 
elected from a long list of the wives 
of Southern men prominent in Official 
life. 








Suffragists at the recent fair in 
| West Chester, Pa., put up a tent as a 


James started his third helping of 
pudding with delight. 


“Once upon a time, James,” admon- 
isued UIs Laluer, tuere Was a LULliec 


boy who ate too much pudding, and 
he burst!” 
James considered. “There ain’t 
such a thing as too much pudding,” 
he decided. 
“There must be,” said his father, 
‘else why did the little boy burst?” 
James passed his plate for the 
fourth time, and answered, concisely, 
Not enough boy.’—The Multitude. 





Suffrage Compositions. 

The seven-year-old son of William 
Lloyd Garrison has lately written two 
original compositions on votes for 
women. His mother is the President 
of the Newton Equal Suffrage League. 
Little David, who has a logical mind, 
has been a silent listener. He 
writes: 


SUFFRAGE AND ? S (QUESTIONS) 
What ? s have antys got? 


None!!! 

We can ancer well any quejuns the 
antys poot to us. 

Some times antys dear (dare) to 
think they have reasons, but the 
funny part is we all ways tern what 
they call quesjuns into reasons for 
suffrage. 

Other funny things are, antys as 
you know, have no rell (real) reasons, 
|}and one person pootes a quejon, and 
then an other person pootes a quejon, 
whitch is the obersit (opposite) of 
the other, and expectes it to go-as a 
reson. 

Why the Woman Should Have the 

Vote 

God made us all the same, and to 
all have the same rites. 

It was not the woman’s falt that 
they were born that way, nor it was 
not the blacks falt they were born 
that way. 

It is not the falt of the poor that 
they are that way. Some times it 
means that they have binn robed, 


some times that they have bin 
cheated in traed (trade), and other 
such things. 


What diffrence would there be iff 
woman dresed as men did, did as men 
did, and called them sellves men? 

None. 

Therefor the woman should shear 
equal rite to vote. 





‘day nursery and held a baby show. 





ARIZONA MEMBER 
DEFENDS RECORD 


Hayden Tells in Congress About 
Letters from Suffragists on 
Union’s Policy 








In Congress Representative Hay- 
den of Arizona on Oct. 13 had read 
into the Congressional Record the 
strong suffrage plank adopted by the 
Democratic party in his State, with 
the pro-suffrage record of himself and 
his colleague, Mr. Smith; also state- 
ments from Dr. Shaw, Mrs. Medill 
McCormick, Senator Helen Ring Rob- 
inson and others, deprecating the ef- 
fort of the Congressional Union to de- 
feat the Democratic candidates for 
Congress in the suffrage States; and 
statements sent out from National 
Headquarters, explaining that this 
policy is not endorsed by the Na- 
tional Association, and that suffrage 
leaders in the campaign States decid- 
edly object to it, as likely to have an 
unfavorable effect on the success of 
the pending suffrage amendments. 

Writing of the effort of the Con- 
gressional Union, because of the 
hostile attitude of the Democratic 
party in Congress, to prevent the re- 
election of Democratic Senators and 
Congressmen who have stood up for 
equal suffrage, Dr. Shaw wrote to 
Mrs. A. Caminetti of California that 
she considered it “personal treason 
and a moral crime.” Mr. Hayden 
also read into the Record editorials 
from a number of Arizona papers dis- 
approving of the Congressional 
Union’s policy. 





The annual meeting of a State Fed- 
eration brings together the pick and 
flower of the women’s clubs. So 
when the. Pennsylvania Federation en- 
dorsed woman suffrage the other day, 
with only 28 dissenting votes among 
the 407 delegates, it meant that the 
ablest and most representative of the 
State’s 37,000 club women have come 
to the conclusion that women ought 
to vote. 





New Jersey is about to open its 
first “Suffrage School,” under the 
auspices of the Women’s Political 
Union. 





Woman’s Witness is a new suffrage 





Mr. David Lioyd Garrison. 


and published at Anderson, Ind. 


weekly, edited by John C, Williams) 





STEPHEN S. WISE ° 
TALKS ON WOMEN 


Says War Shows Urgent Need of 
Equal Suffrage — Women Not 
Consulted 








Rabbi Wise, who preaches in Carne- 
gie Hall in New York every Sunday, 
is one of the most ardent suffragists 
who lifts up a telling voice for the 
cause of woman’s enfranchisement. 
The following are extracts from recent 
sermons: } 
“I hold that the absence of women 
from the councils of State is partially, 
if not largely, responsible for the con- 
tinuance of the plague of war upon 
earth. Is it less than incredible that 
six or seven nations are engaged in 
the greatest war that the world has 
ever known, and not a woman in al! 
these lands has been consulted as to 
whether war or peace should be, 
though tens of thousands of men of 
women born have died and the last 


ereat terrible cost of war in life-long 
sorrow and suffering will be by women 


borne?” 

“Unrest there is in womanhood iv 
day, but there is more than unrest, for 
the unrest which obtains in the world 
of womanhood is symbolic of the war- 
ring of mighty forces. Cure for un- 
rest—there can be none, for unrest 
is not a disease, but the never-ceasing 
pains of growth. The awakening is 
the token of the life which calls.” 





SECRETARY’S WIFE 
WIRES PLEASURE 


Mrs. Houston Appreciates Suf- 
fragists’ Purchase and Endorses 
Amendment 








Mrs. David F. Houston, wife of the 
secretary of agriculture in President 


Wilson’s cabinet, has wired Mrs. 
David O'Neil of St. Louis: ‘Please 
express to Missouri Equal Suffrage 
League my appreciation of its pur 


chase of bale of cotton. Best wishes 
for success of Amendment 13” (for 
woman suffrage). 

Within five minutes after its arrival 
at suffrage headquarters in\St. Louis, 
the bale of cotton was working for 
equal suffrage by carrying placards in- 
scribed: “We’re doing our share for 
cotton; will you do your share for 
Amendment 13?” 

Shortly before 1 P. M. the bale of 
cotton served Amendment No. 13 as a 
Platform from which Miss Marion 
Cushing, a newcomer to St. Louis 
from Buffalo, N. Y., delivered a short 
talk in behalf of suffrage. 





The Reno Gazette is waging a ven- 
cmous campaign against the pending 
suffrage amendment in Nevada. In 
a recent issue it says that when an 
official straw vote was taken among 
the women of Massachusetts, suffrage 
was defeated, 38 to one! The wom- 
en’s vote stood: yes, 22,204; no, 861. 
Anyone can verify these figures by 
writing to the State House at Bo® 
ton. This is a fair sample of the un- 
scrupulous falsehoods that the oppo 
nents of equal rights are circulating 
in the campaign States. 








A suffrage tent has been pitched st 
Oneonta, N. Y. ae a 


ae. a = 












